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(Special Correspondence of The Collector) 



PENDING the period during which the better known painters of 
France are putting the finishing touches upon canvases destined 
for the spring exhibit of either of the two great Salons, the small fry 
are engaged in providing a number of minor artistic repasts for our 
respective pleasure and amusement. Last week we were again called 
upon to respond to the eighth annual invitation issued by the Societe 
des Artistes Independants, whose ■ exhibition is being held in the 
Pavilion de la Ville de Paris, directly back of the Palais de l'lndus- 
trie, in the Champs Elysees. The catalogue informs us of the fact 
that the fundamental principle of the association in question is the 
absence of a Jury of Admission or of a Committee of Selection, while 
the collection, in all conscience, bears ample evidence of the applica- 
tion of the theory. Aside from this, it is certain that the show would 
have no motive for existence. For it is not alone through the medium 
of their catalogue that we learn that the artists prove their indepen- 
dence of the traditional technique or the teachings of nature. The 
arrangement of the galleries is such as to confirm the supposition 
that the whole affair is an immense farce studied out and sprung upon 
the public as such. 

* * * 

In the first two rooms the walls are covered with pictures of an 
every-day sort and such as in a measure testify to the average degree 
of ability on the part of their producers. But after these the farther 
one pushes on (pushes on is the word) the more fatiguing does the 
show become. Room No. 3 is a hall of dazzling fin de siecle aesihetic- 
ism, in which orange hair, green complexions, mauve trees and 
magenta sheep form a play of discordant color which is beyond all 
description. Throughout the rest of the gallery the same idiosyn- 
crasies prevail, with scarcely a touch of sobriety to relieve their 
boldness. 

* * * 

"L'Ordre de la Rose Croix," or Rosicrucianism revived, is respon- 
sible for another exhibition of a not entirely different nature, and 
which I have just had the misfortune to inspect. The head of the 
new' movement, Monsieur Peladan, who assumes the title of "Sar" 
of the Order, is the leading apostle of the ideal as against the realistic 
and vulgar school of art, while his followers can certainly not be 
accused of having departed from the tenets of the society. Anything 
less real than the majority of the works on view would be altogether 
impossible to imagine. A hasty glance about the galleries of M. 
Durand-Ruel, where the exhibit is held, is quite sufficient to give one 
bad dreams for months to come. 

* * * 

While it appears to be in the direction of art that modern Gallic 
Rosicrucianism is inclining, the English on their part are not behind- 
hand in giving the subject a wondrous lot of attention. Ascertain 
bookseller in Red Lion Square, and another in Covent Garden, have 
recently been publishing a number of volumes upon the rites and, 
pore particularly, the symbols of the mystic order. The precise end 
in view in the publication of essays on or concerning such rubbish is 
not at once apparent, unless it be a hopeless effort to revive interest 
in a myth which at the beginning of the last century was pronounced 
too absurd to waste research upon. The Order of the Rosicrucians 
was founded by- Christian Rosenkreuz in the early part of the year 
1400. The society was a .most mysterious one, and possessed, so it 
claimed, a number of advantageous and useful secrets. Gold making 
was one of them. 'Their sentiments were of an intensely religious 
nature and of the Protestant character; but if their symbols, of which 
there are many, were intended to simplify and explain their laws, we 
doubt very much if the originator of the society understood them him- 
self. For. the present, however, the history of the rod, phallic wor- 
ship and the rites of the Rosicrucians go hand in hand. 

* * * 

Every now and anon the hearts of dealers in curios are made glad 
by therecrudescence of some dormant passion or subsided fashion for 
a particular sort of porcelain or earthenware, for fans, lace, ivory 
carvings, uncomfortable furniture, old watches, stained glass, or some 
other expensive luxury, decorative or hideous, as the prevalent taste 
of the hour may dictate. All these revivals stimulate the collecting 
mania afresh, and add another chapter to the vagaries of human 
nature. Thus blue china has to give way to red, Limoges to Dresden, 
cloisonne to enamel, Valenciennes to Brussels, and pugs to turn-spits. 
Every fad, like every dog, has its day, while collection is a sort of 
draft upon fancy of long standing and ever renewable. 

* * * 

Who, for example, but one upon whom all other pleasurable pur- 
suits had palled, would think of making a collection of buttons, yet 
many amateurs in France devote themselves to an acquisition of these 
objects. I confess that I thought the craze a comparatively new one, 
until deceived by a paragraph which accidentally met my eye in run 
ning over Bachaumont's " Secret Memoirs," published in 1786. " The 
button mania," says the writer, " has to-day assumed preposterous 



dimensions. Not only do our elegants wear these objects fashioned 
of enormous size, but have miniatures and figures painted upon them 
by the most adept hands." So important and picturesque an adjunct 
to dress, in fact, had buttons at that period become. Clapisson, the 
musician, accumulated over 7,750 specimens. In 1845 a private col- 
lector of Gand exhibited no less than 30,000 of these disks, while 
Maignieu, the librarian of the Bibliotheque de Grenoble, had almost 
as many. 

Still upon the' vagaries of collection, a contemporary French ama- 
teur goes about in search of antique locks; another gallant devotes his 
attention to eighteenth century corsets and garters; a third was 
stricken to death while making a collection of bells. A collector of 
insects residing in Paris recently fell heir to a collection of fleas left 

to him in her will by the Countess C . Over the glass case in 

which they are tastefully arranged, the grateful recipient has placed 
these spirituelle and sympathetic lines: - 

" Ces puces m'ont 4ti donndes 
Par Mme. la Comtesse de C." 

* * * 

A proposition has lately been made for the transfer to a special 
committee of the collection of musical instruments belonging to the 
Conservatoire, and the establishment therewith of a museum or 
school for the benefit and education of those at present engaged in the 
manufacture of such articles. The fact in itself would not be of such 
importance did it not serve to recall the manner in which the famous 
collection of the Conservatoire was formed. According to the Journal 
des Arts, it was in October, 1793, that the Convention issued a decree 
forbidding the mutilation of property confiscated by the State. Com- 
missioners were appointed to carry out the orders of the Government, 
and warehouses opened for the storing of the appropriated treasures, 
one of these being set apart for musical instruments. With regard to 
this class of property, a document in the national archives enables us 
to see very clearly exactly what the Commissioners did and how they 
did it. It (the document) was drawn up by one Bruni, a violinist, 
who appends to it a catalogue of all the musical instruments which 
during a certain time came into the hands of the servants of the 
Republic. 

* * * 

Bruni's catalogue possesses a melancholy interest as a record of 
homes broken into fragments and of a splendor upon which fell the 
curse of the Revolutions The instruments of the nobility figure in 
the list before all others, and indicate the liberality of the great 
houses of France in their patronage of the divine art. Amati violins, 
flutes, tambourines, guitars, mandolines, string and keyboard instru- 
ments were seized for care and preservation rather than for destruc- 
tion. So it was that the great collection was formed, and more is the 
pity that these relics of pre-Revolutionary culture and refinement, 
these ministers to the pleasure of gilded salons, may come at last 
into the hands of a committee of traders, to whose workmen they will 
serve as models. 

* * * 

A French journal records the fact that there has recently been in- 
carcerated in the insane asylum of Bordeaux a man whose mental 
aberration is due to the complete destruction by fire of his library. It 
seems that for years he had been a most ardent collector of rare edi- 
tions of the ancient classics, and the constant companionship of these 
faithful but silent friends had led their cynical owner to prize them 
more than life itself. Every morning the old fellow used to go out 
for the purpose of mousing about the bookstalls, and the evening 
seldom found him otherwise absorbed than in the perusal of some 
treasure that he had picked up during the day. He did not live 
amongst the rest of us; he had another existence. He lived in a 
sphere the limitations of which were the vellum bound tomes that 
were piled. and shelved about him. He knew nothing of the young 
. world that was rushing and hurrying breathlessly out of doors. Its 
swift steps had distanced his feeble pace long ago. It was not to be 
compared to the happiness and contentment so clos"ely wedded to his 
quiet and eventless life. And so it was that when he saw the labor of 
years vanishing in flames, reason took flight with the fierce and furi- 
ous winds that fanned them. 

* * # 

The case, uncommon as it may seem, is not without parallel in the 
history of books and book collecting. In Bianchini's " Life of 
Anthony Urceus," an almost forgotten savant of the fifteenth century 
and teacher of Greek and Latin for many years at Bologna, is related 
an incident which proves how greatly affected men may become at 
the sudden destruction of their literary property or of writings upon 
which they have labored for years. At Forli, Urceus had been given a 
study within the palace. Here amid his books he employed himself 
day and night in preparing an important treatise. A certain eccen- 
tricity led him to work entirely by lamp light, and he kept the 
shutters continually drawn. Going out of doors one morning he lef 
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his lamp burning upon the table. A half hour later an excited friend 
stopped him in the street with the news that his library had been con- 
sumed by fire. Immediately upon the fact being made known to the 
scholar he rushed wildly to the palace, throwing down the passers by, 
and beating his head furiously against the gates, thus delivered him- 
self: "Jesus Christ, tell me, I implore You, what I have done or what 
crime I have committed in Your sight that I should be treated thus. 
Hear what I say, for I am in earnest and am resolved. If by chance 
I should be so weak as to address myself to you on my death bed, 
don't hear me, for I shall not be with you, preferring hell and its 
everlasting torments !" The speaker then became violently insane, 
and roamed about in an aimless manner for the remainder of his days. 

* * * 

It is hardly possible to conceive of a more disastrous calamity than 
that of having one's library thus reduced to ashes. To my mind, 
Urceus deserves more sympathy in his madness than did the impas- 
sionate Sir Isaac Newton, who, when by the upsetting of a candle his 
spaniel fired and destroyed the manuscript of a book just completed, 
simply observed: " Ah, Diamond, Diamond, thou little knowest what 
mischief thou hast done." 

* * * 

Signor Villari, Minister of Fine Arts of Italy, has begun legal pro- 
ceedings against Prince Sciarra, that the latter may be compelled to 
restore to their original resting place, and that within a period of 
eight days, a number of historic paintings which the nobleman re- 
cently disposed of. From this it is evident that the Italian govern- 
ment is on the qui vive against a repetition of the Borgia affair. 

Paris, April 5, 1892. John Preston Beecher. 
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Death to All Insects 



THOUGH moth and rust corrupt, they are as nothing to the Buffalo 
bug. That insect is a comparatively new pest in households, 
but hundreds of housewives have learned to fear him. He has vari- 
ous forms in various states of being, so that to describe a Buffalo bug 
is to tell what he is from worm to fly. He is best kribwn, perhaps, as 
a hard-shelled, dark brown thing, not unlike a lady bug in shape. 
The bug will eat any fabric, woollen or hempen, and what he does 
not eat he destroys. Sometimes he starts on the edge of a carpet or 
rug and eats his way around a room. Sometimes he gets into the 
crack of a floor and eats the carpet in a straight line from end to end. 
When the bug starts on such a tour the housewife's only resource is to 
saturate her carpet with Siebenborn's A. B. C. Insect Exterminator, 
either by pouring it on or spraying the compound all over the carpet 
from an atomizer. The preparation will not injure Carpets, rugs or 
anything else but the bugs. It is certain death to them and to 
their seed. 



Notes of a Bibliophile 



AT the sale of the "Caquets de l'Accouche'e," 1623, at the. H6tel 
Droubt, Morgand had an unlimited bid from Mr. Robert Hoe, 
and yet he obtained the book for 8,soof. The book is in one of the 
twenty-two bindings in mosaic made by Trautz-Bauzonnet. Ten of 
these masterpieces of classic bookbinding are beypnd the reach of 
book collectors. Six are in New York. Mr. Valentin Blacque has 
one; Mr. George B. de Forest has two; with the "Caquets de l'Ac- 
couchee" Mr. Robert Hoe now has three. In 1880 " L'Ecole de 
Salerne " brought i6,ioof.; in 1888 " Les CEuvres de Villon," 1532, 
brought i4,o2of. They were not handsomer examples of Trautz-Bau- 
zonnet's work than this " Caquets de l'Accouchee," which brought only 
8,50of. 

If there is a Grangerizer who has not bought the print of a benevo- 
lent old man inscribed H nn for the portrait of Hahnemann, the 

homcepathist, he may turn to Lavater's " Essai sur la Physiogno- 
monie," 1783, and learn without suffering, at page 234, that the benevo- 
lent H nn of the print, valuable to Grangerizers as the portrait of 

the great Hahnemann, is the portrait of Israel Hartman, a good, un- 
pretentious, unknown Burgomaster of Ludwigsburg. 

At the Mailer sale in Paris the first edition. 1831, of "Notre Dame 
de Paris," uncut, bound by Cuzin, brought l,545f.; the first edition, 
1471, of the " Imitation," i,505f.; " L'Art de Bien Vivre," 1492, 6,ioof.; 
"' Le Rommant de la Rose," 1529, in covers of red morocco, by Boyet, 
6,ooof.; "Le Monument du Costume," by Moreau, the younger, and 
Freudeberg, io,2oof. 

D. Jouaust has published 300 copies of the articles of Sarcey, Hous- 
saye, Lemaitre, Ginisty, Jules Claretie, Jules Simon, Uzanne, and 
other book lovers in praise of his work as a printer and publisher on 
the occasion of his retirement. They form a pretty volume entitled 
" Ultima," having as a frontispiece the portrait of Jouaust" etched by 
Lalauze. 

Francis Wilson, the player, has published for circulation among 
friends 150 copies of Eugene Field's translations of Horace. — Henri 
Pene Du Bois, in the New York Times. 



ANOTHER sale of Washington and Revolutionary relics occurred last 
week at the auction rooms of Thomas Birch's Sons, in Philadelphia. 
Among the odds and ends of Washingtoniana sold were his candle-snuffers 
and snuffer-tray, of old English manufacture, silver-plated on copper; an 
old English glass preserve dish, in use for many years at Mount Vernon, and 
six wine or jelly glasses; one of his teacups, decorated in gold color, and two 
other preserve saucers of Crown Derby, beautifully decorated in gold and 
color, and two plates of blue Canton china, octagonal in form. These two 
plates were used with the others by General Washington during his Presi- 
dency, and afterward at Mount Vernon, and were part of the set, the bal- 
ance of which were purchased from the Lewis family by the United States 
Government. There was a white satin slipper of Martha Washington's, with 
long, pointed toe and neat little heel, said to have been worn by her on her ' 
wedding day; and original brass-capped andirons and filagree brass fender, 
used in the New Room at Mount Vernon. Somebody, by the way, ought 
to compile a history of the Washington sales. It would make interesting 
reading. * 

* * * 

The first Washington sale— that of the live stock on the Mount Vernon 
estate — took place on March 5, 1800, two and a half months after Washing- 
ton's .death, and embraced live stock only, with which the ex-President's 
farm was bountifully supplied. Like all land-owners of that day in that 
region, the breeding of mules was closely looked after by him, and we find 
frequent entries of jacks and jennets, the former being held in high estima- 
tion, at from $221 to $250, while " an old mare" was knocked down to " Dr. 
Stuart " for the modest sum of $5. " Old White Stockings," behind which 
the ex-President had frequently driven along the Virginia highways, also 
went to " Dr. Stuart " for $31, while Beale Fowler secured " the black cow 
with white face, with calf," for 4 Federal dollars. Washington's " red-faced 
keefer with one eye" is set down against T. Anderson's name for 3 pounds 6 
shillings, while "one old gray horse" fell to the lot of Maj. P. Stuart for 
the moderate sum of $30. And so on through the sale the prices ranged, 
suddenly jumping from American to British values, although without ap- 
parent reason therefor. On Nov. 12, 1801, another sale of live stock took 
place, the prices being somewhat enhanced, and on July 21, i8o^Sthe re- -■' 
mainder of the stock was cleared out. In all these sales the heirs of' Wash-I : 
ington, conspicuously Bushrod Washington, bought largely. 

* » * 

On July 25, 1802, a little more than two and a half years after the death 
of George Washington, his family, heirs, friends and neighbors met at a 
sale of some of his personal effects at Mcunt Vernon. This sale of per- 
sonal property was a private one, and was well attended. There appears to 
have been a fair and reasonable rivalry to secure some of the more con- 
spicuous articles, and we find by reference to the entries, among other sales: 
to Bushrod Washington, gold watch of General Washington, $360; Mr. 
Law, seal with ivory handle, $10; Mr. Hammond, box shaving soap, $2; 
SamueT Lewis, topaz shoe and knee buckles, $232; D. Peyton, dentists' instru- 
ments, $23; Dr. Hammond, shoe and knee buckles, $31 ; Mr. Law, case two pair 
spectacles, $35; Samuel Lewis, medal Order of the Cincinnati, $32; Samuel 
Washington, seal with arms, $36; A. Parks, gold box, $255; Lawrence 
Washington, sunglass. $7; Mr. Hammond, gold medal, $340; G. Washing- 
ton, gold medal of General Washington, $330; Dr. Peyton, pair spectacles, 
$18; Robert Lewis, box of silver medals, $141; H. Lewis, sash, $20; E. 
Ashton, Jr., freemason's apron, $5; Mr. Hammond, freemason's apron, $6; 
•Robert Lewis, black shoe buckles, 50 cents; B. Ashton, junior epaulets, $5; 
A. Parks, tassels for sword, $2.50; Lawrence Washington, sandwich box, 
$10; B. Washington, a hat, $15; W. A. Washington, surveying instru- 
ments, $90. The sale brought $1, 882. 50. It was followed on June 7, 1803, by 
the disposition of Washington's real estate, lots and houses in Alexandria and 
farm lands in various parts of the State. Alexandria property fetched from 
$27.50 to $62.25 the foot, while 825 acres in Chattin's Run went at 34 
shillings and 6 pence the acre, and 57 acres in Frederick County at 4 
pounds 17 shillings the acre. The father of his country was beyond ques- 
tion a connoisseur in liquors, liked a good glass of port or madeira, and kept 
a liberal supply of firSt-class native product in* the form of whiskey, with 
which to treat his guests. Along in November, 1799, he disposed of a 
goodly amount of his stock to his kinsman, Col. William Augustus Wash- 
ingtoq, of Westmoreland County, Va., who no doubt had sampled the 
excellent and appetizing Mount Vernon stock and had appealed to the ex- 
president for a share of it at the ruling market price. 

* * * 

In reply to the query of a correspondent the Richmond Dispatch gives a. 
sketch of the history of the Virginia penny. Early in 1769 the Virginia 
Assembly sent an address to Lord Botetourt, Governor of the colony, pray, 
ing that he would obtain a copper currency for them. In November of that 
year an act was passed authorizing coinage. (Henry VIII, pages 342-43.) 
Nothing, however, was done it appears, until February, 1772, when the act 
was amended, to empower the treasurer to import copper money in half-penny 
pieces to the amount of ,£1,000. Under this act it appears by a proclamation 
of King George III, dated November 16, 1774, and published in " Force's 
Achives," there was shipped " a sufficient quantity of fine copper in bars " 
for the coinage at the mint in the Tower of " five tons of copper com of such 
weight that sixty pieces thereof are equal to one pound weight avoirdupois," 
and " each piece is stamped on one side with our effigies, with the inscription 



